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Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Sketches of French Musical History. 
XII. 
Comic OprrA. 
1595—1800. 

As the chanson engendered the Vaudeville 
so the Vaudeville was parent of the Comic 
Opera. The latterin fact was the child of both, 
since in the Vaudeville airs had succeeded the 
old slow moving tunes. 

At first Allard and Bertrand, associated with 
Widow Maurice and Decelles, had the theatrical 
exhibitions of the Fair in{their hands alone. They 
afterwards shared them with Dolet and Laplace 
and were succeeded by Octave and Dominique. 
Their successors were Saint-Edme and Madame 
Baron, after whom came Francisque and Lalauze. 
At length Ponteau obtained from the Academy 
of Music the right to establish the comic opera, 
which he held until its suppression in 1742. 

The Theatre de la Foire began with farces in 
which rope dancers mingled their performances. 
In course of time they began to give fragments 
of old Italian pieces, to the great discontent of 
the French comedians, who obtained a prohibi- 
tion of the giving any piece in dialogue or mono- 
logue by the actors of the Foire. They immediately 
had recourse to the plan of giving the text to the 
spectators who sang, while the orchestra played 
the tune; but afterward they obtained from the 
opera the right of singing. 

Lesage, Fuzelier and d’ Orneval began imme- 
diately to compose pieces different from the 
vaudeville, being in peculiar, rhymed couplets, 
and the new form took the name of Opera Comi- 
que. 

The first Comic Opera mentioned by Desboul- 
miers, in his “ Histoire du Theatre de I’ Opera 
Comique” is a piece in one act entitled Le 
Retour d’ Arlequin a la foire. It was represent- 
ed Feb. 12,1712. Then came Za Querelle des 
Theatres and in 1718 des Funerailles de la Foire, 
a piece referring to the suppression of the Opera 
Comique through the combined influence of the 
French and Italian comedies. It was not reviv- 
ed again until the Fair of Saint Laurence in 1721, 
when a piece in one act was performed called 
Le Rappel de la Faire ala Vie. At length after 
numberless vicissitudes Monet—whose motto was 
Monet, mulcet, movet—reopened the comic opera 
at the Fair of St. Germain in 1752; and ten 
years later the company was officially reunited to 
the Italian comedy. In 1780 the Italian actors 
withdrew, Carlin excepted; but it was not until 
1793, after the law granting liberty to the theatre, 
that the concern took again a national name, 
Opera Comique, though originating at the Fair, 
in dramatic exhibitions which go back to the 
year 1595. In fact so long ago as Feb. 5, 1596, 
the Theatre de la Foire St. Germain had been 
duly recognized and had its privileges upon the 
payment of the two crowns per annum to the 
Brotherhood of the Passion. 


After Lesage, Fuzelier and d’ Orneval, the 








most successful authors for the comic opera dur- 
ing the 18th century were, Piron, Panard, 
Carolet, Fagan, Favart, Delisle, Marivaux, 
Antreau, Boissy, Vadé, Laujon, Anseaume and 
Sedaine. The most distinguished composers of 
that era were Gilliers, Dauvergne, Duni, Phili- 
dor, Monsigny and Gretry. Of the second rank, 
Blavet, Aubert, Alexandre, de la Croix, Mouret, 
Lacoste, Laruette an excellent actor, Blaise, 
Desbrosses, Trial, de La Borde, Dezede, Martini. 
To Jean Claude Gilliers, a composer very well 
forgotten now, is due a fame no less than 
that of having been the creator of that national 
French form of the musical drama, the comic 
opera. His airs are distinguished by frank gaiety 
neatness of rhythm and a melody easy to fix in 
the memory. Gilliers was born in Paris in 1667 
and died there in 1727, aged 70 years. He began 
his career at the Comedie Francaise as a violinist, 
where he wrote the music for the dances in the 
small pieces of Regnard and Dancourt. As 
Fetis has not given a list of the works of this 
fourder of the French comic opera, we add 
partly to fill the gap, the titles and dates of all 
his pieces, which we have been able to find. 

1. L’ Hyménee royal, an entertainment, text by 
Pellegrin, 1699. 

2. Cephale et Procris, 3 acts, text by Dancourt, at 
the Comedie Francaise 1711. 

8. Ia Foire de Guibray, text by Lesage, at the 
Fair of Saint Laurent, 1714. 

4. Le Tombeau de Nostradamus, 1 act, Lesage, 
1714. 

5. Parodie de Telemaque, for the opening of the 
theatre of St. Edme, 1715. 
6. La Ceinture de Venus, 2 acts, Lesage, 1715. 
7. Les Dieux a la Foire, a prologue, 1724. 
8. L’ Amante retronnée, 1 act, Largilliére, Aug. 6, 


1727. 
9. Sancho Panca, 2 acts, Thierry ; Aug. 28, 1727. 
10. La niece vengée, 1 act, Panard, Aug. 28, 1731. 
11. Za Comedie sans hommes, Panard; Feb. 3, 


1732. 
12. La Fille sauvage, 1 act; July 7, 1732. 


13. Le Pot-Pourri comique, 1 act; pantomime by 
Panard, 1732. 

14. Sophie et Sigismond, 1 act. 

15. La premiére Representation, Lesage; June 26, 
1736. 

It is true that all those pieces are far from de- 
serving the title of real musical works. especially 
in their orchestration. But at that time they did 
not put the pedestal upon the stage and the 
statue in the orchestra—to use the fine simile of 
Gretry. Let us here express our regret that the 
bust of Gilliers has not been placed in the lobby 
of the Opera Comique. He was the originator 
of this form, a fact which should not be forgot- 
ten. 

After Gilliers and his contemporaries, Mouret, 
de la Coste, de La Croix, Grandval, Aubert, 
Alexandre, &c., Dauvergne, (born at Clermont 
1713 died at Lyons 1797) attracted public atten- 
tion by his comic opera Les Troyueurs, given in 
1753. Down to this time, music had mingled 
with the dialogue of the comedies only in the 
form of songs, suited to the action, or in the 











vaudevilles at the end of the plays. Les Tro- 
queurs on the other hand, was written in imitation 
of the Italian Intermezzos—the Serva Padrona 
of Pergolese for instance, performed at Paris in 
the autumn of 1752—that is, with recitatives to 
connect the musical pieces and gave a new im- 
pulse to the development of this child of the 
comedy—vaudeville. Hence it deserves some 
description. 

Four persons, two men and two women, com- 
prise all the elements of this little drama. Lucas 
and Lubin are to marry Margot and [Fanchon ; 
but before the kots are tied they fall into serious 
reflections upon the characters of their future 
spouses. The one is hot-tempered and headstrong 
as a devil, the other so easy as to be almost 
sleepy. The lovers conclude that each has a 
hard bargain and agree to exchange greatly for 
the worse. So having proved that the exchange 
has the balance on the wrong side, each takes his 
own again. 

Le Jaloux corrigé by the flutist Blavet, born 
at Besancon in 1700, obtained a merited success; 
but soon after this was given there came to Paris 
an Italian composer, who wrote a series of works 
full of nature, grace, gaiety and comic power. 
This was Duni, born at Matera in the kingdom 
of Naples, Feb. 9, 1709, the tenth child of an 
obscure chapel master. He received his musical 
education at the conservatory dei Poveri di 
Gesu Cristo at Naples under the celebrated 
Durante, then at its head. Receiving a commis- 
sion to compose the opera Nero for Rome, Duni 
found himself put in competition with Pergolese. 
The score of the latter was superior to Duni’s, 
but the Neapolitan gained a success by being the 
first to proclaim in all companies Pergolese’s 
superiority. After travelling extensively Duni 
was appointed music teacher to the crown prince 
of Parma. As French was a common language 
at that court, the composer was called upon to 
write several little operas in that language. He 
obtained a distinguished success with his Ninette 
ala Cour (1755,) text by Favart, and was then 
contrasted with the composition of La Chercheuse 
d@’Esprit and le Peintre amoureux de son modele. 
He settled in Paris in 1757, where he wrote 
eighteen operas in the course of eighteen years. 
The most known are Nina et Lindor, (Sept. 9, 
1758), la Fille mal gardée (1758 ), ’Ile des Fous 
(1761), la bonne Fille (1762), les Chasseurs et la 
Laitiere (July 21, 1763), la Fee Urgele (1765), 
Clochette (1766), les Moissonneurs (1768) The- 
mire (1770). 

A dozen Italian and twenty French comic 
operas form a handsome aggregate of musical 
labor for Duni, who died at Paris June 11, 1775. 
All his works are full of grace and treshness ; 
his instrumentation was usually extended only to 
the stringed quartette, sometimes two hautbois 
or two flutes being added. The vocal parts are, 
however, delicious, full of taste, nature and true 
and well conceived expression. The melodies 
are such as come from the heart, not leaving it 
void, like those of our day. When art has de- 
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generated into handicraft elsewhere, its decay is 
rapid ; Let us hope for a revival also in music. 

Francois André Danican Philidor, whose bust 
is still wanting in the lobby of the Opera Comi- 
que was a contemporary of Duni. He was born 
at Dreux, Sept. 7, 1727 of an old and distin- 
guished musical family, and was admitted among 
the boys of the royal music at vaudevilles at the 
proper age, where he studied his art under Cam- 
pra. Settling in Paris he gave instruction in 
eking out a living asa copyist. It was at that 
he studied chess for which he had remarkable 
talents. The nine years from 1745 to 1754 he 
spent in Germany, Holland and England, oceu- 
pying himself much more with chess than with 
music. His first work for the theatre of the Fair 
of St Laurent was given March 9, 1759, and ob- 
tained a brilliant suecess. It was entitled Blaise 
le savetier ; this was followed by l’Huitre et les 
Plaideurs, le Soldat magicien, and le Jardinier et 
son Seignieur. Philidor became composer to 
the Opera Comique, ruling that stage for which 
he wrote thirteen works. ‘The most remarkable 
of them are Le Marechal, in 1 act, le Béicheron, 
le Sorcier, Tom Jones (1764), and [ Amitie au 
Village, (Oct. 31, 1785). 

In 1777 he printed at London his Analyse du 
jeu Mechecs. May 23, 1786, he produced au un- 
successful work at the Grand Opera, Themis- 
tocles, in three acts, from which time he gave 
himself up entirely to his passion for chess at the 
café de Regence. The revolutionary troubles 
led him to return to London where he died Aug. 
80,1795. His music is free, natural and melo- 
dious; he drew his effects from nature and often 
produced picturesque and original rhythms. His 
instrumentation is simple, though horns and bas- 
soons are added to the old hautbois and flutes. 

Monsigny, a composer of noble family, was 
born two years after Philidor, at Fauquemberg, 
near St. Omer, Oct. 17, 1729. He was destined 
by his family to a financial career, but afterward 
entered the service of the Duke of Orleans, as 
Major Domo. Until his thirtieth year he lived 
quietly in the high circles, whence he gained that 
elegance of manner, which he preserved through 
life. A performance of Pergoleses la Servante 
maitresse, awakened in him the impulse to write 
for the stage. He began the study of composi- 
tion immediately with Gianotti, and after some 
informal essays of his powers, wrote the score of 
the A veux indiscrets—and a piece given at the 
theatre de la Foire in 1759. Its success encour- 
aged him to follow it with two more works upon 
the same stage in 1750, Le Maitre en droit and 
le Cadi dupé. The comic force shewn in the 
latter called from the poet Sedaine the expres- 
sion, “there is the man for me!” The two 
authors joined their forces and wrote together a 
large number of dramas and comic operas, one of 
which was On ne s’avise jamais de tout, (Sept. 
17, 1716. 

Monsigny’s success was so great as to excite 
the jealousy of the Italian comedy, which suc- 
ceeded in causing the Theatre de la Foire to be 
closed. 

The next year, 1762, the two theatres were 
united and Monsigny wrote successively, during 
the following years, Je Roiet le Fermier, Rose et 
Colas, Aline reine de Golconde, T Ile sonnante, le 
Deserteur, his masterpiece (March 6, 1769), le 
Faucon, le Balle Arsene, le Rendezvous bien 
Employé, and Felix oul Enfant trouve, (3 acts, 





1777). This was his last work. His rare sensi- 
bility was exhausted; this had been his good 
genius, for it inspired him with a constant supply 
of melodies so touching as to render his works 
immortal. In 1798, the directors of the Opera 
Comique gave him a pension of 2,400 francs. In 
1800 he took the place of Piccini as inspector of 
Instruction at the Conservatory. He succeeded 
Gretry as member of the Institute in 1813 re- 
ceived the cross of the Legion of Honor in 1816 
and died at Paris, Jan. 14, 1817 at the great age 
of eighty-eight years. 

Gretry was as remarkable for his feeling of 
scenic effect as Monsigny for the exquisite sgnti- 
ment of his melody. He was born at Liege, 
Feb. 11, 1741, the son of a poor musician and 
began life as a singing boy at the collegiate 
church of St. Denis. Leclere, Renekin and 
Moreau were his teachers; but the influence of 
the Operas of Pergolese, Buranello, &c., upon 
the future master, decided his vocation for the 
theatre; at the age of eighteen he went to Rome, 
where he studied counterpoint under Casali and 
at length produced at the theatre Alberti an 
Italian interlude, entitled, la Vendemmiatrice. 

The score of Monsigny’s Rose et Colas gave 
Gretry an insight into the characters of the 
French comic opera. He then came to Paris, 
stopping at Geneva on the way where he produc- 
ed his Isabelle et Gertrude. At length after con- 
quering a thousand difficulties he brought out Le 
Huron, a comedy in one act by Marmontel, Aug. 
20, 1758). To this succeeded Lucie, then le 
Tableau parlant, a masterpiece of drollery, 
Zemire et Azor, la Rosiere de Salency, [Amant 
jaloux, U' Epreuve villagoise and Richard Ceur de 
Lion (1785) which sealed the fame of its author. 
At the Grand Opera La Caravane, Panurge and 
Anacreon obtained a merited success. His last 
works showed plainly the decay of his peculiar 
genius. 

A true vein of melody and expression suited 
to his text are the distinguishing qualities of 
Gretry’s music. His instrumentation is feeble 
and has often been retouched in our time. But 
such touchings are always a very delicate matter 
and it is at least a very rare thing to succeed ; 
hence we much prefer the naive defects of the 
author to the deafening noise introduced by 
modern writers. In 1789 and 1797 Gretry pub- 
lished two very interesting volumes of Essait sur 
la Musique, which we recommend to the attention 
of all composers. He was appointed inspector 
at the Conservatory in 1795, and was elected to 
one of the three chairs of the musical Section of 
the Institute then formed. Gretry died at 
Montmorency Sept. 24, 1813, crowned with 
glory and honor. 





“The Music of the Future.” 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


Paris, Marca 29. 

1. Quatre Podmes d’opera traduits en prose francaise préeé- 
dés d'une lettre sur la musique par Richard Wagner—({Le 
Vaisseau Fantome -~- Tannhewuser'— Loheugrin — Tristan et 
TIseult)— Paris. A. Bourdilliat et Cie 1861. 1 vol. grand in 
18 pp. LXXTII—317. 

2. “ Zakunftsmusik *’— Brief an einen franzdsischen 
Freund als Vorwork zu einer Prosa-Uebersetzung seiner Op- 
erndichtungen von Richard Wagner. Leipzig. Verlagsbuch- 
handlung von J.J. Weber, 1861. 1 vol. 8° pp. 58. 


Richard Wagner has proved himself a writer of 
talent no less than a musical composer. His works 
“ Art and Revoluation,”—*“ Art of Future ”— and 
“ The Opera and the Drama ” are noble expositions 





of his theories of art, and vigorous defences of his 
own method of composition as well as bold attacks 
upon prevalent and hitherto universally adopted 
rules. Wagner presents himself as an innovator. 
The principles upon which former composers have 
worked he treats as radically false, his severity fall- 
ing especially upon the Italian school, whose best 
productions he qualifies with the name of table music. 
It would be foreign to our purpose to enter into any 
details in regard to this ssthetic discussion which has 
occupied so much space in the German press, we 
merely wish to record the appearance of Wagner’s 
last production, one addressed more particularly 
to the general reader and prepared by him previous 
to the representation of his Tannhauser at the Grand 
Opera in Paris. 

It was at the request and under the auspices of the 
Emperor himself that the Tannhiinser was received. 
From the first announcement of the intention, now, 
nearly two years ago, a portion of the Paris press 
showed itself averse to the step about to be taken. 
The Presse baptised ‘the foreign composer with the 
name of the Marat of music. An epithet goes far 
in France in influencing public opinion. The Marat 
of music! Such was the note of introduction an- 
nouncing to the Paris public the creator of what 
other laughers boyond the Rhine had called “ The 
music of the future,” from a misinterpretation wil- 
ling or other-vise of the title of his second work. 

The volumes heading this notice were prepared by 
Wagner to answer or rather to precede the criti- 
cism with which he naturally expected his Tann- 
hiiuser to be met. The letter addressed to M. 
Fréderic Villot explains concisely the nature of the 
innovation he has labored to introduce in the treat- 
ment of the opera. Then follow prose versions of 
his operas except the Nibelungen, for Wagner, 
unlike foreign composers has always written the text 
to his own music. The Phantom Ship, Tannhauser, 
Lohengrin, and Tristan and Iseult are all based upon 
popular traditions, that are worked up with dramatic 
interest. They are not mere /ibrettoes where all is 
sacrificed to the music, where a few lines or words are 
repeated to saticty, where are found platitudes which 
seem to justify the saying of Voltaire that “ what is 
too foolish to be spoken must be sung.” The devel- 
opment of the action is complete. They are poems 
as they are justly styled in the title page: Poémes 
d’ Opera. 

However all these preparations, all the splendors 
of the scenery and costumes of the Grand Opera 
could not save the Tannhiuser from being merci- 
lessly hissed on its first representation in Paris. We 
do not wish to quarrel with the judgment pronounc- 
ed by the public on this occasion. This is no place 
either to attack or defend Wagner’s music, only we 
would remark that there was in the reception of the 
Tannhiiuser every evidence of a parti-pris long be- 
forehand, to meet the innovation with sneers and to 
greet the new music with laughter and hisses. The 
house was noisy, turbulent, uneasy. Third and 
fourth rate critics talked in groups. No attention 
was given except at intervals. Wagner was the 
Marat of music, a German innovator. The little 
papers of the capital, unable to touch politics had 
found matter of joke and caricature for three months 
back in this Musique de l'avenir. It was judged be- 
forehand and the next Sunday there was a wonder- 
ful unanimity in the Paris feuilletons in regard to the 
ridiculous pretentions “ of this dreamer who set him- 
self up before the wittiest and keenest audience in 
the world as an innovator ”—and the unanimity was 
so unusual in those who spoke first, so perfect that 
even similar expressions, comparisons, bons-mots a 
little disguised might easily be discovered trickling 
through all. It was the small talk of the foyer re- 
tailed to the Parisian public. And thus are reputa- 
tions done and undone. 

The merit of the letter preceeding the translation 
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of the Opera Poems is that it is adapted to the gen- 
eral reader, musical terms are avoided as much as 
possible. The general outline of the new system is 
sketched in as few words as could well have been 
done. These explanations have been severely criti- 
cised. Granting to the opponents that they are per- 
fectly right, the criticism with which Wagner’s 
words of evident conviction were met, seems none 
the less unfair. It does not touch upon the point at 
issue. It dwells on minor details. Detached pas- 
sages and assertions which indeed seem paradoxical 
are reproduced and exposed to ridicule. To an im- 
partial reader siding with neither party but seeking 
for information only, the answers of late produced do 
not deserve a moment of serious attention. 


The letter is written in a tone of sincerity that re- 
commends it to the attention of all. The author 
expresses his sentiments and views in that honest 
straight-forward way that wins respect of any one 
who seeks for more than the mere quarrels of art- 
schools. The very essence of the Italian opera is 
attacked. Its origin is detailed as also the grand 
outlines of music in Germany. The author demands 
a perfect conformity between the music and the dra- 
matic action. They must interpret, complete each 
other; when words cease to express, music must go 
beyond, and the words must always be in exact ac- 
cordance with the feelings called up by the melody. 
There must be no artificial pauses, no rests. The 
action must progress as it does in nature, which has 
caused the opponents to say that Wagner’s music was 
one noisy recitative. In view of this concordance 
between the two arts, the musician demands the full- 
est co-operation on the poet. Thus may language, 
the instrument of abstract ideas act upon the sensi- 
bility. Music will be giving to poesy beyond the 
rhyme and adornings it already possesses, a new 
element of power. There would be a marriage of 
both into one work. Each would find in the other 
that which each alone lacks. And thus would be 
satisfied in the Opera, that involuntary desire in him 
that listens to a poem or toa symphony, for some- 
thing more, something which is neither in the words, 
nor in the music alone but in both thus combined. 
The orchestra would then be with the drama in a 
relation somewhat analagous to the chorus of the 
Greeks with the tragic action. Only the relation 
would be much closer, the orchestra being united to 
the work of the poet by an intimate participation 
and interpreting it. Such is the theory of Richard 
Wagner viewed aside from all the means employed 
by him to attain this end. These means, the chief 
element of the innovation proposed by him, we are 
not prepared to discuss, nor does he dwell upon them 
in the works under notice. 

It is to metaphor that he turns in conclusion to 
characterize the grand melody as he conceives it 
embracing the whole drama. And above all it is a 
a quiet contemplation he demands on the part of his 
hearer. When thus listened to, “ It must at first pro- 
duce on the soul an impression like that caused by a 
beautiful forest at sunset upon him that has just 
escaped the noises of the town.”’ There must be a 
perception of silence. When permeated with the feel- 
ing of stillness, we seem endowed with a new sense 
that reveals to us the harmonies of nature, we acquire 
new modes of perception, the ear is keener. He 
that is thus prepared to listen to the voices of the 
words in their infinite variety—‘‘ Hears some which 
he believes never to have heard before ;—as their 
numbers augment so also strongly increases their in- 
tensity; they become more sonorous ;—as he hears a 
greater number of distinct voiccs, he recognizes in 
these sounds which take a definite character, which 
swell in his ear and overpower him, the grand the 
sole melody of the forest; it was the very melody 
that had produced upon him from the first a religious 
impression. It is as if in a beautiful night the deep 
azure of the firmament rivetted his look ; the more 





he abandons himself wholly to the contemplation of 
this spectacle, the more the starry host appears clear, 
distinct, scintillating, numberless. This melody will 
leave fin him an eternal re-echoing; but to tell it 
would be impossible. To hear it again he must re- 
turn to the forest and return there at sunset. What 
would be his folly to wish to seize one of the grace- 
ful singers of the woods, to have it brought home 
and teach him a fragment of the grand melody of 
nature! What could he hear then unless perhaps— 
some Jtal/ian melody ?” 

Our Early Opera Troupes. 


1. Chorus and Introduction. .....By the whole Company 
S. Aste. ‘Dulas Anima, < oo. .c0ce cseceres Signor Salvi 
8. Ductto, ‘Quis est hommo,”’. ..... 0... ccs cee ceceees 
Signorina Costini and Signora Vietti 

4. Aria—Pro peccatis”’............Signor Cesare Badiali 
5. Chorus and Recitative —‘‘Eia Mater”. .............4005 
Signor Corradi Setti and Chorus. 

6. Quartetto—“‘Sancta Mater”. ....... 0... . cc cece eee eee 

Signorina Costini, Signora Vietti, Signors Lorini and 
}. Badiali 


7. Cavatina—‘'Fac ut portem,”........ Signorina Tedesco 
8. Aria and Chorus—‘‘Inflammatus,”. .............06008 
Signorina Steffanone and Chorus 
9. Quartette—‘Quandum corpus morietur,”’. ........... 
Signorine Steffanone, Tedesco, and Signori Lerini and 
Corradi Setti. 
pe ere By the whole Company 


. Overture—‘‘Semiramide” (Rossini)... By the Orchestra 
Romanza from ‘‘Roberto il Diavolo.”’ (Meyerbeer). . . 
Signora Angela Bosio 
. Duetto from “Nabucco,” (Verdi). ..............005- 
Signorina Costini and Signor C. Badiali 
Romanza from ‘‘Giovanna d’Arco”’ (Verdi). .Sig. Vietti 
. Duetto from ‘‘Profeta,” (Meyerbeer). ............+5055 
Signorine Steffanone and Tedesco 
- Romanza—‘‘Tl mio tesoro,” ‘Don Giovanni,’ (Mozart,). 
Signor Salvi 
7. Duetto from “Huguenots,” (Meyerbeer).............. 
Signora Bosio and Signor Marini 
8. Prayer from ‘Moses in Egypt,” (Rossini.)............+ 
By the whole Company 
0G> Tickets, $1 each—for sale at the principal Hotels, 
Music Stores, and at the Door. Doors open at 7—commence 
at 8 o'clock. 
We reprint, above, the programme of a concert 
’ print, progt , 
given here some years ago. We do this to recall to 
our readers the music and singers which Boston has 
enjoyed in times gone by. _In spite of this, we Bos- 
tonians are called on, from time to time, to admire 
and pay for singers who would scarce be paralleled 
with those quoted above; and we are thought to be 
fault-finding, particular, cold, dull, for not going 
into raptures over them. Look at the many enum- 
erated above in one single concert. Can it be ex- 
pected that those who have sat delighted to listen to 
these, are to go into a fever of delight at every so- 
prano, tenor, baritone or bass that chances to come 
along? And when the public stays away from some 
entertainments which are not sufficiently attractive, 
is it necessarily non-musical? Or, if it fails to ap- 
plaud a second rate performance, is it any reason for 
the artists to turn up their noses at it altogether? It 
is well, now and then, to go back and look over our 
musical antecedents. The fact is, we have heard a 
great deal of good music here.— Boston Musical 


Times. 
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Music In THIs Numper.—Continuation of the Opera of 
“Martha.” Piano Solo. 








Editorial Correspondence. 


New SERIEs. 
No. XII. 


LieBig AND HIs Concerts, (CONCLUDED). 
Berlin, Feb. 23, 1861. 
So then —forty-two different Symphonies, 
fifty-nine Overtures, besides other famous things, 
in a portion only of the concerts of three months ! 
But it is not only in the quantity of good music 
which they present, that Ligzsia’s programmes 
are so remarkable. Not only in this cumulative 
aspect do they challenge attention, but also by 
the individual and peculiar method of their mak- 
ing up. Liebig has his fancies as a programme 
maker. He shows his character init. In the 
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complexion of each programme you detect a cer- 
tain educational design, partly in allusion to the 
present moment and its chance opportunities, 
partly in pursuance of a serial plan or course- 
There is certainly an idea running through each 
programme. Thus, much of the time we find 
him giving the Symphonies of Haydn and Mozart 
in course, one after another, almost in the order 
of their numbers; contrasting them continually 
with Beethoven, as with the highest standard, 
the consummate flower of the symphonic art; 
while at the same time, on the other hand, he 
also contrasts with him the greatest efforts of his 
followers, Mendelssohn and Schumann, and fre- 
quent specimens of what may be called the period 
of decadence, the Symphonies of various now 
living or quite new composers. Le is catholic as 
to men and styles, and tries to represent all, and 
do justice to all claims of any dignity ; and this 
chiefly that his audience may compare and learn, 
may have a reason for their opinions about great 
and little, new and old composers. He is also 
very hospitable to the efforts of newly risen aspi- 
rants. He gives one, sometimes two or three 
hearings to the Symphony or Overture of some 
young composer, until it may be fairly said to 
have had its chance with a public which he is do- 
ing his best to make appreciative. For example, 
one week he brought out three concert overtures 
by an English lady, Miss Maria Moody, who had 
come over with the scores to Berlin; they were 
short flights, showed fair musicianship in respect 
to form, instrumentation, &c. (the fruit of Ger- 
man studies), passed off with a succes d’estime, 
and were forgotten. Another time he bored his 
hearers terribly with a new Symphony, by one 
Fischer, a very weak dilution of Mendelssohn, 
and an intolerable deal of it; as also with a 
young Overture that tried to rage like Beetho- 
ven, without even matter, not to say method in 
its madness; but we were at once refreshed and 
compensated by a touch of the true thing in the 
Yoriolan of Beethoven, and a delicious, 
The lesson learned 


fiery 
genial Symphony of Mozart. 
was worth the patience. 

Of course, too, in these programmes he pays 
his compliments to the musical magnates here, 
(for our Liebig is a courteous gentleman, and he, 
also, has a “ Hof” prefixed to his title) :— to 
Taubert especially,— to Vierling,—— to Meyer- 
beer, not too much (be it said to his praise), not 
so much as to his wronged and greater predeces- 
sor, Spontini, whom he (Meyerbeer) supplanted, 
to the regret and shame now of most musical 
Berliners. Often the programmes have a refer- 
ence to other performances, and answer a subsidi- 
ary purpose as preparations for, or as reviews 
upon, what is tobe heard elsewhere. If Goethe’s 
“ Faust ” is produced (as it has been lately in in- 
comparable style) upon the royal stage, Liebig 
takes care to give usseveral different Faust over- 
tures, including that by Lindpaintner, used in 
the theatre, and also at another time, soon after, 
an orchestral review of the Prince Radzywill’s 
Faust choruses and melodramatic fragments. If 
the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” is announced 
at the Schauspielhaus, with Mendelssohn’s music, 
Liebig takes the opportunity to bring the Over- 
ture, the Scherzo, &c., into his concerts. If 
“ Egmont” is the play, he treats us with the entire 
Egmont music of Beethoven, — enough to rob us 
of all disposition to quarrel with our coffee. 
When Taubert, with the Royal Orchestra brings 
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out Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony for the ex- 
clusives, that is a signal for the people’s kapell- 
meister to do the same thing for them; while to 
those who can attend both, it serves for a rehear- 
sal and for deeper acquaintance with the work. 
Taubert revives a forgotten, interesting antiquity, 
a pre-Haydnite. Symphony, by Emanuel Bach ; 
and Liebig instantly proceeds to play the same 
repeatedly, until the sound thereof becomés fa- 
miliar. Again, he does not neglect Anniversaries ; 
his programme sometimes reminds us of the birth 
or death,of some.great master. Thus on the 
27th of January we found a laureled bast in front 
of the stageJand the selections were entirely from 
Mozart: Overture to Zauberflite; Fantasia and 
Sonata; Overture, Finale to first act, Finale to 
second act, of Don Juan; Symphony in C, with 
the Fugue (“ Jupiter”). Even if we suppose 
that in many instances the programme is made 
up at random; if we look not beyond whim, ac- 
cident, or the convenience of the moment for the 
whole secret of his method, still the chances are 
of finding something interesting, something to 
one’s purpose in the concerts, take them as they 
come. In most cases, however, he is plainly gov- 
erned by some principle of selection and associa- 
tion. Let me recall a few examples. 

Here is one of the oddest — the “ Faust ” pro- 
gramme already mentioned: 


Overtintd to." Hatet” .. i cone cr Peden Schulz. 
ON 8 ee) oe eee Dorn. 
Deattate to Pawtt ”. ice eng Spohr. 
Aria from “ Stabat mater”’............ Rossini. 
Overtare to “ Faust”... ...c2ness Lindpaintner. 
Sinfonie in E flat (No. 8)......... .. Mozart. 


Faust number One, by a young composer, was 
a clear, respectable performance, not extravagant 
or overstrained, and not particularly deep- 
Spohr’s shows his usual mastery, and the fresh- 
ness of his happiest creative period ; not so sickly 
sweet and cloying as much of his music is; but 
certainly no musical peer for Goethe’s poem. 
Lindpaintner’s is the most elaborate and most, 
imposing, with full strength of modern orchestra. 
all agitato and would-be exciting, as if full of the 
delirious tumult of the senses and of all wild 
dreams anid fnsatiable passions; but still no work 
of genius. This was the one used in the perfor- 
mance of*the drama. Dorn’s Symphony seemed 
also full of Hexen-brauerei, “a true witch ele- 
ment;” and you could not help suspecting that 
Liebig had introduced it from a fancied analogy 
with that side of “ Faust.” I know not whether 
the Dorn here named is the kapellmeister here, 
Taubert’s colleague, and author ot the Niebelwn- 
gen opera, ora young composer in Vienna. Cer- 
tainly this symphony is one of the most wilfully 
wild, eccentric extravaganzas that ever reached 
my sense of tune and rhythm; full of flings of 
audacious fancy, sometimes for a moment inter- 
esting and even beautiful, but just as disappoint- 
ing and unwholesome as the sweet visions sum- 
moned by the witch charms, and as instantly 
vanishing. He seemed to be catching ideas, or 
rather conceits, by their tails as they ran away 
(why not let them go?) and dragging them mer- 
cilessly back into his wicked conjuring circle. 
Sometimes it seemed to me as if the composer 
had caught the first hint of his Symphony from 
one of those old Dutch paintings of St. Antho- 
ny’s temptation. There were many hisses min- 
gied with the applause that followed, and just 
then —so fatally well-timed, that Mephisto him- 





self must have been invisibly present —a tre- 
mendous crash of broken crockery among the 
coffee tables! Why Rossini’s Cujus Animam was 
put in such company, I was puzzled to conceive. 
It casts a broad gleam as it goes by. Decidedly 
the most genial thing of the evening until we 
Mozart. Had it been placed immediately before 
that, and. after all the “Faust” bnsiness, one 
could have taken it for the “ flaming sword,” the 
wall of separation between all this diablerie and 
the Paradise that followed. For it was like Par- 
adise to get back to Mozart. Such a warm, 
genial, spontaneous Symphony! Such beautiful, 
innocent, pure music! the inspiration, as it were, 
of the child soul, the new created, that walks 
face to face with the Creator. It was good in 
Liebig to land us there; it was like returning 
from long nightmare cruisings along Colchian 
shores, amid Medea sorceries and dragons, and 
finding oneself safe again beneath sweet Ionian 
skies, where Beauty has her temples in the 
isles of Greece. I forgot to mention that we 
did get a bit of relief after the Dorn Symph- 
ony, by the introduction of some of those de- 
lightful variations out of Beethoven’s “ Choral 
Fantasia.” Those are real fancies, and not strug- 
gles after fancy. Liebig often gives them for an 
encore piece. 

Here is the programme for Dec. 18th, in the 
week of the birthdays of Beethoven and of 
Weber : 

Sinfonie in C major... $ Co Mf: vom Weber. 


Overture to “ Fidelio”... ........ 


Romanza in F, (violin)........... 

(Choral Fantasia).......--........ Bephogen. 
Overture to “ Leonore ”{No. 2),.... J 

Sinfonie in C minor............ «05 Beethowen. 


Here is another, of the week during which I 
heard Fidelio, greatest of operas, with the single 
exception of Don Juan, at the Royal Opera 
House. It is doubly interesting: first, as afford- 
ing such a study of Beethoven’s working pro- 
cesses, of the manner in which he recast his idea, 
until it satisfied himself; and, secondly, unfamil- 
iar (now) examples of the elegant and even 
style of Symphony, as first set by Haydn, and 
followed, at an humble distance, by composers 
who neither could, nor cared to, go beyond his 
depth : 


Overture to “ Leonore ” (No. 1)...... Beethoven. 
Symphony in E flat............... A, Romberg. 
Overture to “ Leonore ” (No. 2)... ...Beethoven. 
Andante trom Symphony..........2 Alt Vogler. 
Overture to “ Leonore ” (No. 3)..... Beethoven. 
Symphony No. 18 (C major).......... Haydn. 
And now look at this one, curiously com- 
pounded : 
Concert Overture ........00006. Maria Moody. 
Biaboie GFR Tera. 05 oon ssc ccece Beethoven. 
Symphony in C minor............ Mendelssohn. 


“Die Dorfmusikanten,”’ Comic Sextet. . Mozart. 


Overture to “‘ Egmont”. ............ Beethoven. 

Symphony No. 10 (C major).......... Mozart. 

The Moody overture was, as I have hinted, a 
pretty fair success of woman in male costume ; 
she enacts Symphony about as well as Signorina 
So and So does Romeo. It consisted of passages 
passably put together. On the whole not edify- 
ing. How all the faces brightened at the magical 
sounds of Beethoven’s Turkish March (out ot 
the “ Ruins of Athens” music, the whole of which 





was played a few eaenings before in one of Ra- 
decke’s concerts)! The whole work is worthy 
of Beethoven’s good hours ; and this march seems 
to realize the rhythmic pulse of Oriental life by 
quite as true an imaginative instinct (to say the 
least) as that by which Mendelssohn is supposed 
to have caught the fairy vein of Shakspeare. 
This dimple of.sunshine would enliven some o- 
our murky March and April “ Afternoon Rehear- 
sal” concerts in the Boston Music Hall. Men- 
delssohn’s early Symphony does not count among 
his great ones. Its somewhat slender material is 
worked ont to tedious length, but of course in a 
right musicianlike manner and with elegance and 
sweetness. Interesting for once to the musical 
inquirer. It was once given, I think, in Boston, 
by the “ Germanians.” The Sextet (for quartet 
of strings and two horns), is one’ of those exqui- 
site drolleries with which Mozart’s ever buoyant, 
childlike nature overflowed in social hours, in mo- 
ments of rest and reaction from sevete work. It 
is a burlesque on the ambitious attempt of a club 
of village musicians to do the classical thing, i. e., 
perform a piece in several movements in Sonata 
form (original, of course). It is somewhat such 
a thing in music, as Peter Quince’s tragedy of 
Pyramus and Thisbe, and quite as laughable and 
enjoyable. Such solemn, formal emptiness! All 
the forms are in a ludicrous manner kept up, as 
long and pompous as court ceremonies ; but with- 
out the shadowof an idea to put intothem. The 
emptiest periods and phrases are repeated, imita- 
ted, answered with the utmost gravity ; with aw- 
ful pauses after nothing said — but said emphati- 
eally. And such comical blunders! horns in 
fifths, &e. Attempts to trill in instruments least 
fitted for it and getting the alternate note a semi- 
tone out of the way! In the last movement the 
double bass leads off with a startling fugue theme 
(in the lowest depths), and there stops short 
while another instrument takes it, and so round 
—and that is a fugue! The best musician 
could enjoy such fun! The Symphony in C was 
not the well-known “ Jupiter”; if not so great 
as that, it added to one’s stock of Mozart, who 
left nothing not worth having—although we 
found the adagio of this a little prolix. 
Here is a programme rich in new and old: 


Overture to “ Titas ives. wo. eee... Mozart 
Symphony No. 3 (E flat)... ....... Schumann 
Overture to ‘ Prometheus”......... Beethoven. 
Scherzo from 9th Symphony........ Beethoven. 
Overture to “ Iphigenia,” with R. Wagner’s 
CINCO 50 wed wading rent ge ys ss Gluck. 
Symphony No. 16 (E flat)............. Haydn. 
(Overture to “ Coriolan ”).......... Beethoven. 
Here is another: 
Overture to “ La Gazza Ladra”’....... Rossini. 
CPN 5 kn sus cea aeey ose Mendelssohn. 
Overture: “‘ Ein Mahrchen ”....... R. Wuerst. 
Ce a Beethoven. 
Symphony (No, 12) G major.......... Mozart. 
Overture to “ Freischiitz””............. Weber. 


I cite this programme chiefly for the sake of 
mentioning what a peculiar and enhanced effect 
the well-known Beethoven Septuor derived from 
the manner in wnich it was treated. The first 
and second violin, and the viola parts were 
played each by four instruments ; and there were 
four ’cellos strengthened by two double basses. 
Of course the clarinet, fagotto and horn were 
single. This lent a certain largeness and positive- 
ness to these [for Beethoven] somewhat common- 
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place movements, as they have sometimes seemed, 
which rendered them again fresh and vigorous. 
It was like the interest sometimes restored to too 
familiar objects by a magnifying glass. Wuerst 
is one of the most gifted of the young composers 
who reside in Berlin. His overture, which might 
be called “a fairy legend,” impresses me, after 
repeated hearings, as one of the happiest things 
in that vein since Mendelssobn. I shall perhaps 
some time speak of a very successful Quartet by 
him. The Friihlingslied ” of Mendelssohn, here 
named, is the well-known Song without Words. 
It cannot possibly sound so well for orchestra, as 
in its original piano form ; and Liebig takes it al- 
together two slow. Still it is one of his popular 
make-weights, which he throws in very often. 
And how does Liebig’s Orchestra play? Not 
so well as the Gewandhaus orchestra in Leipzig ; 
but I may safely say, upon the average quite as 
well, and often better than our Symphony orches- 
tra in Boston. — Bear in mind that it is about fifty 
instruments strong ; that they are kept in contin- 
ual play together the whole year round ; and 
that they are found good enough to do all the 
accompanying here in oratorio, in concerts of the 
Bach-verein, of the Sing- Akademie, of Radecke’s 
series, &e. Naturally they fall more or less into 
a certain hacknied routine way. They play too 
often, to take enthusiasm always at the flood tide. 
But they also have their lucky moments; and I 
have once heard the C minor Symphony played 
better by them, than I ever heard it, except in 
the Gewandhaus. The instruments all have good 
sounds, especially the oboe and bassoon ; and the 
general sound of the orchestra is rich and fine. 


It is not to be denied that there are some 
drawbacks to the pleasure and convenience of 
these tone-feasts of the bountiful Liebig. In 
three, at least, of his four locales, you have to go 
very early to secure aseat. You had better take 
a book with you, if you have goteyes. An indi- 
vidual comes an hour beforehand —a solitary 
woman of a family, or of a knot of cronies — and 
turns down all the chairs around the table where 
she sits, perhaps several tables; and this sign of 
first. discovery and possession is scrupulously re- 
spected by all after-comers ; attempt to seat your- 
self in one after another of fifty places which 
appear vacant, and you are politely informed 
that it is besetz2t — kept by the one who has come 
in reserve for the friend who will come, or some 
chance friend who may come. There is more or 
less of jar and disturbance, too, from the rattle 
of coffee cups, and beer seidels, and small change ; 
since, of course, the Kel/ners must do all the busi- 
ness they can for the proprietor and keeper of 
the house. Yet it is wonderful how quietly all 
this goes on ; it only needs the pervading instinct 
of musical good manners; and that comes with 
such love of music as you see here. You have 
only to “hush,” and the offenders are as still as 
mice. 

The worst annoyance, probably, at least to 
many, is the bad cigar smoke. Fond as you are 
of Symphonies, you may not be partial to smoked 
symphonies. Especially should it chance to be 
the Ninth Symphony, as it was once my experi- 
ence, when the crowd drove me into the gallery, 
where the smokers fancy themselves sheltered, 
above notice and above decency. Abstinence 
from “ the weed,” however, is commonly requested 
on the programmes, and with considerable, some- 
times complete, effect; it is like the caprices of 





| the weather; there are smoky and there are 


clear days; you cannot forestall them. But it is 
not possible wholly to suppress the nuisance in a 
free and easy German audience, — especially 
where it is made up in large part of students, 
saucy and proud of their duelling scars; for Ger- 
man students, it is well known, as a general rule, 
are anything but models of refinement. 

Can we have Liebig concerts in our American 
cities? Can we change our whole way of life ? 


D. 


Nore.—Our readers are desired to mvke the following cor- 
rections in the new series of Editorial Correspondence. 

In the Christmas Letter (No. ITT.), Haupt is called the pupil 
of Mendelssohn. I wrote ‘ pupil, with Mendelssohn, of Zel- 
ter.” Again, middle of next column, for *‘velvet”’ read helmet. 

In Letter No. IV , within the first dozen lines, for ‘ passive 
opportunity ” read passing ; strike out ‘‘ long ” before “‘ excur. 
sions”; for “choice” read “chosen temples.” 

For “‘ talk a walk °’(!) read take. 

For “‘ talented (!) husband’s genius,” read lamented. 

In Letter No. V. (Journal of Feb. 9), 3d column, 4th line, 
for “‘ musical inquiries,” read inguirers. Middle of 4th column, 
“the men on the other, Jess if the royal box,” &e , put a full 
stop after ‘‘ other,” and new sent » ** Up in the 
royal box,” &c. Topof next column, ‘ the initiation, through 
the trial and sacrifice of two young souls,”’ &c. read, ‘‘ the in- 
itiation, through trial and sacrifice, of two young souls,” 
48d line, ‘‘so admirable in a male chorus,” strike out “in.” 
Six lines from end of letter, for ‘“‘ purity and style,” read ‘‘ of 
style.” ‘ Sing, sing,’’ too, is a case where the half is better 
than the whole. 

Letter VI. Third column, for ‘* Lathe,” read Lethe. 4th 
column, for ‘‘ the best movement,”’ read ast. For ‘‘ these vari- 
ations,” those. For “‘ Ensubius, Mester Raro,” Eusebius, Meis- 
ter Raro. Bottom of the same column, for ‘‘ representations,’’ 
read representatives; and (horrible dirtu),“* our hero of the 
victim ”! should be * of the violin.” 11th line, last column, 
“ led in triumph,” should be “ led in in triumph.” 
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Musical Correspondence, 

New York, Aprit 9.—All the concerts which 
have not taken place during the winter, are being 
crowded together into these last five or six weeks of 
the season. Every week briugs two or three, and 
those for the most part good ones. But unfortunate- 
ly the greatest musical attractions bring nothing but 
small audiences, and one can only wonder that so 
many artists have the courage to get up any thing of 
of thekind. On Thursday Satter gave a matinée in 
aid of the German Hospital Fund which is being 
raised. The audience was entirely different from 
that generally present at these concerts, and consisted 
almost exclusively of German ladies. Mr. Satter 
produced some new gems from the inexhaustible 
store of his répertoire, in the shape of a Marche Tri- 
omphale for two pianos, by himself, Liszt’s stupen- 
dous arrangement of the Fifth Symphony, and the 
Overture of Oberon. In the last two pieces, he ex- 
hibited even more marvellous powers of execution 
than usual. The Marche Triomphale, in which Mr. 
Pattison took the second piano, is exceedingly spir- 
ited. Improvisation concluded the concert, in which 
airs from Martha, Freyschiitz, Don Giovanni, Tann- 
hauser, &c., seven in all, were brought up succes- 
sively and interwoven with each other in a very 
skilful manner. Mr. Satter was assisted by Miss 
Rowcroft, a singer of considerable ability, but not 
very agreeable voice, and Mr. Appy the violinist, 
who played a fantaisie on Massaniello. He has 
much energy and vigor of stroke but very little soft- 
ness and sweetness. The latter deficiency may how- 
ever have been owing partly to his instrument, which 
was very harsh. 

On Saturday night a concert was given by Mr. 
Bruno Wollenhaupt, the young violinist who made 
so successful début at a Philharmonic concert a year 
or two ago. He has but once since appeared in 
public, at a soirée of Mme. Abel’s last season. He 
is too excellent a player to have lain perdu so long, 
and more than one music-lover heartily welcomed 








this occasion of hearing him once more. The pro- 
gramme was a very fine one, but had several faults 
aside from the character of the music. In the first 
place it was too long, then it contained too many 
solos, and finally Beethoven’s second Symphony, 
which was beautifully played by a small orchestra, 
was put at the very end, when the listeners were 
wearied, and -their-powers of enjoyment and attention 
weakened by all that had come before. The orches- 
tra played besides, the Overture to Oberon, and Sig. 
Centemeri sang arias from Attilla,and Le Pardon de 
Pliermel ; his fine baritone showing to best advan- 
tage: Mr, Wollenhaupt played four, times, and 
proved himself equally excellent in various styles of 
composition. His first piece was the Violin-Con- 
certo of Vieuxtemps, to which he did full justice. 
Then he gave us an arrangement of Hungarian airs, 
by} Ernst, and subsequently a Fantasie on “Les 
Hirondelles,” by David, compésed by himself. This 
is a work of much merit, and «very pleasing and in- 
teresting. He was encored, and played a short 
fantaisie on Home, Sweet Home. Mr. Wollenhaupt 
combines all the requisites of a first-rate player. He 
has force and vigor, but at the same time great deli- 
cacy and purity of power, he has also great mechan- 
ical skill, but more than all these a degree of fire and 
feeling in his playing, that proves how his whole soul 
is wrapped up in his art. » May he. sgon give us an 
opportunity of strengthening this impression. 

A concert was given last evening at Irving Hall, 
(fast becoming a favorite locality for such entertain- 
ments) for the benefit of the same German Hospital 
Fund for which Satter gave his last matinée. It was 
arranged chiefly by the Ladies Union which has 
been organized for this object, and was hurdly made 
known among the American public, being advertised 
only in the German papers. This was not the 
wisest course. The programme was so good that 
many who might not have been induced to attend by 
by the specially German object would have been at- 
tracted by it, and the room might have been much 
fuller. You will see that the programme, in regard 
to quality, was almost unexceptionable, but it had 
again the too frequent fault of extreme length, so 
that but few listeners must have been at the end. 


Part I. 
1. Overture “ Julius Casar”.........05 ..R, Schumann. 
2. Harfner’s Lied von Goethe. ............0 Zimmermann 


Teutonia. 
8. Sonate op. 47, f. Piano und Violine (2 und 8 move- 
cv ccctevccsn encanséaccsoensnacceael Beethoven 
Mason & Thomas. 


4. March and chorus from ‘‘Tannhduser’’...,.R. Wagner 
Liederkranz. 
Part II. 
G. CRs SOUR. bocce: pabbeniae veceeoeins Beethoven 
1. Allegro con brio. 2. Marciafffunebre. 3. Scherzo. 
4. Finale. 
Part III. 
6. Overture “‘Fingal’s Hoehle”.............. Mendelssohn 
7. Concert in E Moll, one pepcmepent pesneccaseces Chopin 
. Mills. 

8. Gesang der Geister -e Wassern. ......,&chubert 
ion. 

D. FROME .:. 0 bo.0b 0.0 cape ccccoch coowtbeeb iMeyerbeer 


The performances were very satisfactory through- 
out, and showed in their spirit that they were given 
fora national object. It was quite interesting to 
compare the three vocal societies, the three Fest in 
the city. The Teutonia made its first public appear- 
ance if Iam not mistaken, and did great credit not 
only to themselves but chiefly to their leader, Mr. 
Mosenthal, who has only had them in training during 
the past winter. The members are rough, unpol- 
ished mechanics, but they have fine fresh voices, 
know how to manage them, and sing with accuracy 
and precision, as well as with much nicety of shading 
and a great deal of expression. 

GetryspurG, Pa., Aprit 8, 1861.—Jr. Editor. 
Of course you are interested whenever people are 
stirred about the “art divine.” For this reason your 
Journal must have an account of a musical occasion 
unusual in this part of the world. Concerts do not 
often occur here. The town is small, and out of the 
way, and traveling companies do not think of going 
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so far round the corner. But there is in the place a 
large circle of sincere admirers of sweet sounds, and 
the presence of a college and theological seminary 
tends to elevate taste and refinement. A traveling 
company did not come, but a concert was started by 
an amateur orchestra, ‘‘ The Quaver Club,” com- 
posed of students and other young men. Where 
professional orchestras are wanting, amateur socie- 
ties can be very useful in beginning the work of 
musical cultivation. To the orchestra was added a 
good strong chorus, formed hy selections from dif- 
ferent choirs. Thus equipped, “ Mozart’s Gloria,” 
an Anthem by Zundel, and “ Sail. Sail,” from Lur- 
line were put under rehearsal. These with solos and 
orchestral pieces made out a miscellaneous program- 
me. The performance took place April 4th. Of 
course it was not a rendering from professional hands, 
nevertheless it was very creditable, 

One benefit is certain to follow,—an increased in- 
terest in musical stady among the college students 
here,—a study refining and elevating, and at the 
same time as effective mental discipline as any Latin, 
Greek or Mathematics. 

But I must not forget the principal feature,—the 
part of the performance which was professional. 
Mrs. Mozart from New York was present. There is 
no need of telling ; you know of her abilities. The 
auditors hardly knew what to do with themselves 
after her clear tones and charming execution. First 
came a silence from pure wonder, then unbounded 
enthusiasm. The lady sang very prettily Comer’s 
“Song of the Lark,” and very skillfully the Cava- 
tina from “Beatrice.” The “ Last Rose of Summer ” 
was on the programme ; “‘ Home, Sweet Home ” and 
“‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye ” were given on encores. Mrs. 
M. is successful in oratorio ; last Christmas your cor- 
respondent heard her perform admirably the soprano 
of the Messiah at the Academy of Music, Philadel- 
phia ; but she is particularly successful in simple bal- 
lads, perhaps as much so as any who attempt them. 
Her natural grace and temperament give the assist- 
ance by means of which these melodies become so 
touching. The people were delighted too to find her 
more than an artist, a finished lady. Her amiability 
won the affections of all. 

The whole performance pleased so much that a re- 
petition was called for. A new programme was 
made out, and a second concert given the following 
night. 33 

New Yoru, Arrit 15, 1861.~—We have had one 
weck of opera by the associated artists, alternating 
between this city and Brooklyn. Un Ballo, Son- 
nambula, La Juive, Linda and Moses in Egypt have 
heen given, with fair success. The last opera was 
performed as an oratorio on Saturday night and hor- 
ribly mutilated. Such a poor performance has not 
been heard here recently. Stigelli was the only 
singer who appeared to advantage. Miss Hinckley 
did not sing the part of Anaide near as well as Ade- 
lina Patti. The company have now gone to Phila- 
delphia. 

There are any number of concerts announced for 
this week, but the political excitement, rendering 
people indisposed for quiet enjoyment will seriously 
interfere with their pecuniary success. The Men- 
delssohn Union has given a fair performance of 
Wallace’s “ Lurline” to invited guests and will next 
perform it ata public concert. They will then re- 
hearse “Moses in Egypt.” 

There have been this month more changes in 
church choirs than were ever known before at any 
one time. An amusing circumstance which has been 
gossipped about considerably is the recent squabble 
between C. Jerome Hopkins and the pastor of the 
Church of the Incarnation. The quarrel hinged on 
the question as to who should select the tunes. Hop- 
kins as the organist maintained his right to do so 
but the rector thought his rights paramount, and ludi- 


occurred. War ensued and Hopkins relieved him- 
self by a documentary protest es long as the moral 
law but vastly more original and amusing. 

Father Heinrich is in this cityin a state of poverty 
but not without friends. A brief sketch of his 
career I have gathered from his own lips. He was 
born in Scheenlinden, in Bohemia, (Austria), on the 
11th of March, 1781. He was educated for a mer- 
cantile life, and became the principal in a very ex- 
tensive banking house, the branches of which were 
established in Prague, Vienna, Trieste and Naples. 
From early youth, Mr. Heinrich was of an adventur- 
ous spirit, which immense wealth enabled him to 
gratify at will. 

His very extended commercial business, frequently 
made it necessary for him to travel, and on one occa- 
sion he visited the island of Malta, where the passion 
for music seemed first to have taken decided posses- 
sion of his soul; there he obtained a Crem. »a violin, 
to which he became ardently attached ; this instru- 
ment lasted through all his wanderings and strange 
vicissitudes, until its accidental destruction by the 
carelessness of a musician of the Drury Lane Or- 
chestra. 

For long, long years this violin and maestro were 
inseparable friends, being together day and night, in 
the western wilds of America, and in the crowded 
cities of both (Hemispheres. Father Heinrich has 
crossed and re-crossed the Atlantic many times; his 
biographer tells us, that he sailed from Lisbon for 
this country, in 1805, and that it was when he was 
Director of music, at the Southwark theatre of Phil- 
adelphia, he received the sad news of the failure of 
his Banking house and its branches. Tle soon left 
Philadelphia for Pittsburg, crossing the Alleghanies 
on foot, and finally settled in a log cabin in Bards- 
town, Kentucky, where he began writing music; he 
was about this period about thirty years old, and he 
attributes some of his best compositions, to his study 
of Nature in those then solitary wilds. The log-hut 
is still most carefully preserved, and is pointed out 
to all visitors, with great interest, by the family of 
the late Postmaster General, in whose garden it now 
stands. 

Having satisfactorily overcome the shock of his 
loss and his necessary change of position in the 
financial world, Mr. Heinrich proceeded to London, 
where he remained five or six years, officiating 
among the leading violinists of the orchestras of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, and publishing 
many of his compositions, which made him widely 
known in that metropolis. 

Subsequently he returned to America, dividingfhis 
time between this city, Boston, Philadelphia and 
and Baltimore, in the prosecution of his profession, 
sometimes leading, at others performing in the Or- 
chestras. 

Father Heinrich has composed over one hundred 
works,‘comprising Oratorios, Symphonies, Overtures, 
concerted pieces and songs, many of which are dis- 
tinguished for great originality, varied expression, 
patriotic sentiment, as well as for the curiously con- 
structed stories which adorn their title pages. 

There are many who remember his mammoth con- 
certs given here in years gone by, which drew to- 
gether the musical profession, from the principal 
cities of the Union, and enlisted public interest. 

In 1857, Mr. Heinrich made his last trip to Eu- 
rope, he then had the happiness to hear some of his 
best works, performed by the societies of Prague 
and Vienna, In 1860 he returned to his adopted 


country (the United States), and till the present time 
has quietly lived in this city, where this octogenarian 
and probably the oldest musician living, is now fast 
fading away. His life has been one of the most 
varied conditions, begun in opulence, with hosts 
of friends to cheer him and partake of his rare hos- 
pitality, full of youth, vigor and hope, now the pic- 
ture has changed, and he truly needs the sympathy 





and respect of the world. TROVATOR. 


a. blunders in the selections not unfrequently 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
A New Instrument. 
IMPORTANT TO ORGANISTS AND COMPOSERS. 
Unitep Srates Hore , Lake George, N. Y., ' 
Apri 8, 1861. 

Mr. Editor :—Some time ago, I was in quest of a 
Pedal-Pianoforte suitable for organ practice; and 
was advised to import one. The instrument was deliy- 
ered to me last autumn, in perfect order, having been 
cleverly packed in an air-tight box, inlaid with zine. 
It is in the cabinet or boudoir form, has seven octaves 
in the manual, and over two octaves of pedals. To 
each key of the fingerboard, there are three strings ; 
excepting in the extreme base octave, which has two. 
To the pedals, there are three, two and one strings 
respectively according to a judicious distribution of 
tone. The pedal strings, which are in rear, extend 
lengthwise with the piano, and of course are tuned in 
unison with those of the manual. ‘The entire action 
is perfect, the pedals responding at once to the touch ; 
and when the lids are raised before and behind, the 
tones are nearly as powerful and as clear, as are 
those of the largest grand action pianoforte. For 
chamber music, it is sufficiently loud with the lids 
closed. The pedals may be easily detached, but in 
order to play them, the piano has a regular organ- 
bench, that spans them, and that extends as far as 
the key-board. This is so constructed that it may be 
taken to pieces, and packed alongside of the piano if 
necessary for transportation. The case has a rose- 
wood veneering, and prevents the appearance of an 
ordinary Boudoir Piano, except that it is a little 
deeper. It is of great beauty, and would be an orna- 
ment to any salon; actually occupying less space 
than a common piano, being easier tuned, from the 
position of the sound boards, as well as more readily 
removed upon occasion. It is in fact two in one, .a 
foot and a hand piano ; the two separate actions being 
placed in the closest possible juxtaposition. With 
this, an organist can execute a fugue of Bach or 
Handel with the same facility, as upon a first-class 
organ, and thoroughly prepare himself for the choir, 
or the concert-room. 

Yours truly, H. 


P.S. The following are the proximate dimen- 
Feet. Inches. 


sions : 
Uc abba APRs oeiael ie: 5 
Depth, (exclusive of key-board).. . 1 8) 
Width. 3 isiaiweriiars baiad.e av 4 4 


Pedals 2 octaves, key-board, 7 octaves. Price in 
Berlin, 375 Prussian Thalers, (reckon about 75 cents 
to a Thaler). 

These instruments called ‘‘ P1ANINO-PEDALS,”’ 
are manufactured by Julius Hellmind 40 Potsdamer 
Strausse Berlin, at the above price and will be 
sent to any desired address in the United States. 

(Pianos with pedals are now made in Boston, one 
was exhibited at the late Mechanic’s Fair.) 


New York, Aprit 16th.—Mr. Satter’s Sixth and 
last matinée, which took place last Friday, was very 
poorly attended. The programme was not quite as 
interesting as usual, as, for the first time in any of 
these matinées three out of the six pieces played 
were not new. These were the overture to Tann- 
hiiuser, Liszt’s arrangement of Sextuor from Lucia, 
and Mr. Satter’s fantasie on Don Pasquale. Besides 
these, Mr. Satter gave us the waltz in A flat by 
Chopin, and two entire novelties iu the shape a Pre- 
lude and Fugue (No. 5,in G) by Rubinstein, and 
Variations on a theme of Schumann, by Brahms. 
Both were exceedingly difficult, and most original. 
The first was peculiar in respect to the subjects of 
the fugue being much more melodious than is gener 
ally the case and which had a very fine effect. The 
latter was totally different from any other variations, 
and sometimes rather far-fetched both in rhyme and 
harmony. Mr. Satter played both pieces splendidly. 

Next Saturday we have the Philharmonic, the last 
of the season, and on Thursday the third of the 
Arion concerts. Gottschalk announces a series of 
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concerts in conjunction with Carlotta Patti and 
minor stars are constantly appearing only to vanish 
again forever. 

When one considers how little is made by most of 
these concerts, which are, indeed, more frequent by 
losing affairs, it is surprising that musicians can still 
venture upon such undertakings. However, we 
music lovers are all the more obliged to them. 


et 





New Publications. 

Tng Norra Bartisa Review for February, 1861. L. Scott & 
Co. From Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. 

BLackwoop’s Eprnsuraa Macazine, for March, (L. Scott & 
Co., American Reprint) is published with the following table 
of contents. 

The Indian Civil service, its Rise and Fall, Part 
2; The Physical Geography of the Sea; Lee’s His- 
tory of the Church of Scotland ; Iron-Clad Ships of 
War and British Defences; Norman Sinclair an 
Autobiography, Part 14; Recent Natural History 
Books ; Wilson’s German Campaign of 1813; The 
China War of 1860. 

Price $3, a year; Price for four Reviews, $8 a 
year; “ Blackwood ” and the four Reviews, $10. 
CAssELL's ILLustRaTeD Famiy Biste. Parts 27 and 28. 
CassELL’s ILLustRateD NATURAL History. Part 24. 

These excellent popular works continue to appear 
with their customary punctuality. ‘The present num- 
bers have copious indexes and tables of contents that 
greatly increase the value of the works. The illus- 
trations are abundant and up to their usual standard 
of excellence. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


Tue Mvsic to Macsetu.—It is about time there 
should be new music written to Shakespear’s ‘Mac- 
beth.” The music now allied with it and which 
has become hallowed by long use, was no doubt con- 
sidered proper and attractive by the good people 
who first heard it, a long time ago, but to our mod- 
ern ears it utterly fails to convey the idea of anything 
that has any connection with what happens on the 
stage. This operatic part of the performance of 
“Macbeth,” in which girls of the chorus are made to 
sing dry solos to a fugued accompaniment, of a gen- 
erally inefficient orchestra, inwardly trembling all the 
time lest they or the orchestra should lose the thin 
thread of melody, until the chorus chimes in with a 
strain which would be just as appropriate at any old 
English merry-making, and winds up with an echo 
behind the scenes, to catch the applause of the gal- 
leries, is to musical persons very annoying, to say the 
least. A song is a very good thing in the right 
place, but a sad bore in an improper one. Good 
actors may be, and are very often, poor singers. If 
we are to have music, let it be melo-dramatic. 
Why does not somebody try to reform this evil ? 

B. 


Tue Boston Mozart Cuus, (Amateur), gave 
its third social Orchestral Entertainment to the Asso- 
ciate and and Honorary Members, on Monday even- 
ing, last at Mercantile Hall. The following was the 
Programme. 

Parr I. 
First Symphony in F Minor. ..............-... Kalliwoda 


Adagio ; Allegro—Andante—Minuetto and Trio—Fin- 
ale, Allegro con brio. 


Parr II. 
1. Overture. ‘Don Giovanni.”...,....... pre Mozart 
2. Concert Waltz, ‘‘Windsor Klaenge”’........... Strauss 
8. Andante and Minuet. ................... . -Beethoven 


From First Symphony in C. major. 
4. “Song.” For Horn and Cornet obligato; arranged 
b 


Suck 
. By a member of the Club 
Mozart 





Vv 
5. Lily Polk: 
6. Overture, ‘‘Nozze di Figaro 


The OrcnestrRAaL UnIon gave its eighth after- 
noon concert on Wednesday, April 17, at the Music 
Hall, which was well filled in spite of the stirring 
scenes going on in the streets. The following was 
their programme : 





- Overture, ‘‘ Martha ”..........06--0e: ...Flotow 

. Symphony, No. 6, “ Pastorale.” (Op. 68. 

3. Overtura, ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 

4. Fantasia, (for Clarinet). ............eeee ees 
Performed by T. Ryan. 

. Finale, ‘* Eine Sommernacht in Danemark’’. .. 






noe 


. Mendelssohn 
}. @. Reissiger 


.+.. Lumbye 


o 





Dr. Guiimette, well known to our concert goers 
as an accomplished vocalist, and public singer, espe- 
cially in oratorio, proposes to deliver lectures here 
upon the human voice. His advertisement in another 
column gives some particulars of his lectures, which 
we have no doubt will be very useful and interesting, 
as his experience is the double one of a professional 
man and of an artist. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE VARIAN, whom some of our 
readers heard a few wecks ago at the Music Hall, at 
one of the afternoon concerts, announces a concert 
at Chickering’s, for Friday next, assisted by Mr. 
Simpson (tenor) and Mr. E. Hoftman, pianist. 





“Tae Music or tHE Union.” —T his it is which 
today echoes through the city of our usually 
peaceful streets ; to this every heart beats and every 
foot keeps step, while with one voice all agree to up- 
hold the honor of the flag that floats everywhere be- 
fore our eyes. The occupations and the places de- 
voted to Art even are freely offered to the service of 
the Union. 

The Evening ae tells us thag “‘the free use of 
the Music Hall hasbeen offered by the Directors to 
the Commonwealth as a dormitory and place of ren- 
dezvous for the troops during their temporary stay in 
this city. The provisions made for their comfort and 
accommodation by the city were of so ample a na- 
ture, that the offer was courteously declined by the 
Governor, who remarked that he should regret, ex- 
cept in case of extreme urgency thus to disturb or 
disarrange that building.” 





Orpuevus Mousicat Socirety,—Our readers will 
notice the advertisement of the Concert of this Soci- 
ety this evening and of the repetition of the Bards 
on next Saturday. 

To Make A LisprEtTo.—The modern poet should 
completely abstain from reading the ancient writers, 
for this reason that the ancient never read the mod- 
erns. Before entering upon his task he will take an 
exact. note of the quantity and quality of the scenes 
which the manager is desirous of introducing into 
his drama. He will compose his poem verse by verse, 
without giving himself any trouble as to the action, 
in order that it may be impossible for the spectator 
to comprehend the plot, and that curiosity may thus 
be kept alive to the end of the piece. By the way, 
he will not forget to close the piece with a brilliant 
and magnificeut scene, terminating with a good 
chorus in honor of the sun, the moon, or manager. 
He will have recourse as frequently as possible to the 
dagger, to poison, to earthquakes, spectres, and in- 
cantations. All these expedients are admirable ; 
they cost but little, and produce a prodigious effect 
on the public. 

“ZNever bore people with ugly music merely becanse 
» is tbe work of some favorite composer ; and do not 
let the pieces you perform before people not profes- 
sedly scientific, be too long.—Grobe’s Musical Lacon. 

Music.—CuHarves Reape, in a noble defence of 
Music, says: “ Music was the nursing mother of 
Poetry, the highest of all arts. The verse did not 
create itself; it arose in ull its primitive forms out of 
musical division. For centuries after its birth, Poe- 
try could not walk alone, either in the East or in the 
West. Those incomparable lyrics which are called 
the ‘ Psalms of David,’ where description and moral 
teaching, piety and nature, earth and heaven, blend 
so sweetly, were songs, composed in happy moments 
of musical as well as poctic heart, by David and 
many other harpers; and but for music, these gems 
of poetry and praise had never embellished language. 
And it is not too much to say, that here alone, where 
Poetry and Music meet, is the spirit of the Old Tes- 
tament as manifestly and constantly Divine as that 
of the New. Many forgotten harpers sang before 
Homer, and to their divisions we owe the majestic 
Hexameter. Homer, like his own Achilles, was a 
harper. 

“The Iliad was sung or chanted, and where the 
same words are repeated, there was a sort of refrain 
with a more marked meloky. But for Music, then, 
the greatest Poem would never have been created ; 


but for Music again might well have slipped off the 
memory of the hearers. 

“ Poetry came West at Music’s apronstring. The 
Arabs who brought it into Europe were songsters, 
The Spanish troubadours who caught it from them 
were songsters; so were the French trouvéres, who 
had it from them; so the Datch minstrels, and the 
Irish and Welsh bards. 

“ For centuries Poetry could not walk alone nor 
please by its own rhythm, And even that rhythm it 
owes to primeval Music. 

“ This is but a small part of the debt mankind owe 
to this art, now outlawed by a caprice of. demi-eivili- 
zation. That debt is hundreds and thousands of 
years older than any claim Painting can put in to 
our gratitude. Why pick our old benefactor out 
from among a hundred pettier arts, to outlaw her? 
Her modern feats, are they so very contemptible? 
The brilliant operas, the mighty oratorios, the learned 
quintets, the profound symphonies, the pious masses 
and anthems, where the boy’s sweet, mellow voices 
rise so young and pure above the pealing organ, and 
waft the same to Heaven; the thrilling songs that 
nations take to heart, and love, and sing, and feel for 
centuries ; are all these trash ? 

“Music is an universal language. Unlike the 
writers, the composer’s text can be printed or played 
by all the human race, pure as it came from the mas- 
ter’s mind. God has given the lovely art this world- 
wide advantage over the writers, to compensate its 
inferiorities, a noble compensation. For thus Music 
mitigates the curse of Babel, a terrible curse to man.” 

Lonpon—Monpay Porutar Concerts.—The 
concert of last night, March 19, devoted, like many 
others given during the present season, to the works 
of Beethoven, was attended most namerously, the 
more expensive places being occupied by company 
belonging to the highest classes of society. The pro- 
gramme included, amongst other masterpieces, Bee- 
thoven’s great pianoforte sonata in A major, Op. 101, 
played on this occasion for the first time at the Mon- 
day Popular Concerts by Miss Arabella Goddard, 
who, judging by her performance of this and other 
sonatas of Beethoven’s so-called “third period” 
(need we remind our readers of her triumphant sue- 
cesses with the 106, 109, and 111%) seems to have 
discovered the clue which can alone direct the exe- 
cutant through the new world of sound which the 
mighty Ton-Dichter created, and to have penetrated 
the interest of these golden mists, “dark from ex- 
cessive light,” which enshroud, like a sunny haze, the 
inspirations of the poet “hidden in the light of 
thought.” For Miss Arabella Goddard, Beethoven, 
the most inventive and imaginative of musicians, has 
no secrets. She knows him by heart; and, what is 
more, can put her heart into her fingers, and thus 
render him intelligible and delightful even to the ears 
of a mixed audience, such as that of the Monday 
Popular Concerts, which (such is the gradation of 
the admittance fees) included nearly every class of the 
community. Never did the great English pianist, 
who so chivalrously plays superb works in public 
which no other pianist can, or at any rate does at- 
tempt to, except perhaps for the delectation of the 
“select few” who may patronise a quasi private 
chamber-concert—never did the “reine et le roi aussi” 
of the most fashionable instruments distinguish her- 
self more honorably than on this occasion. Theex- 
quisitely beautiful love-song with which the sonata 
commences, the vigorous march movement 40 utterly 
unlike any other march composed before or since, 
and the sterlingly brilliant finale, with its charmingly 
capricious humor and fugue, ingeniously wrought 
as it is difficult to execute, were one and ail played to 
perfection. A few more such performances cannot 
fail to work what many consider a kind of artistic 
miracle—that is, to render Beethoven’s sonata in A 
major, Op. 101, generally popular.—Morning Post 


Mapamr Rosa Cz1ttac.—This eminent artist 
has arrived in London, to fulfil her engagement at 
the Royal {talian Opera, Covent Garden. The Vi- 
eunese papers speak of her lst appearance at the 
Karntnerthor Theatre, in Trovatore, on Saturday last 
as a remarkable scene of public excitement and ex- 
pression of regret at the departure of sach a favorite. 
On this occasion it would appear that all * rules and 
regulations ” were set at defiance, contrary to the 
laws of the Imperial Theatres, which forbid any ar- 
tist “de reparaitre aprés la fin du spectacle sous 
quelque pretexte que ce soit, et surtout d’adresser Ia 
parole au public.” (Art. XIX.) Mad. Csillag was 
recalled innumerable times after the opera, and ina 
short speech, almost inaudible from her emotion, 
bade farewell to an audience before whom she made 
her first appearance on any staye, about ten years 
ago, and since which her name has always been the 
most attractive of the artists forming the Opera Com- 
pany at the Karntnerthor Theatre.—Jfus. World. 
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Mr. S. Lasar, has accepted the postas organist in 
the 14th Street Presbyterian Church in New York, 
(Rev. A. D. Smith, D.D. Pastor), from the Ist. of 
May next, a position he formerly held in the church. 





Crycrxnati1 Mousicat Assocration.— Officers 
Sor 1860-"61 : 

President—R. W. Burnet, Esq. 

Vice President—W illiam F. Colburn. 

Secretary—Henry J. Appleton. 

Treasurer—Dr. O. D. Norton. 

Librarians—James Gates, E. L. Norton. 

Musical Directors — Victor Williams, Henry J. 
Smith. 

Trustees—John Shillito, Dr. S. L. Hamlen, 8. 
Davis, Jr., W. H. Comstock, S. N. Pike, Edmund 
Dexter. 








Music Abrowd. 


London. 


Royat ENGLISH Opera. --Saturday, March 16, 
would have been the last night of the season, but 
that the theatre was closed that night, peremptorily, 
by order of the Lord Chamberlain, in consequence 
of a recent bereavement in the Royal Family. That 
all places of public amusement should be closed on 
certain occasions, where the feelings of the highest 
personage of the realm are deeply involved, we think 
can hardly be gainsaid: nevertheless, we think the 
hardship involved so great, the grievance so universal 
that Government should be called upon to make some 
compensation. On Saturday night so great was the 
demand for tickets at the two English Opera houses, 
that many could not be supplied. Here was a wind- 
fall for the managers after a season characterized by 
no brilliant success. But at the eleventh hour comes 
the authorative firman—the theatre is shut up—the 
public is disappointed—the managers lose hundreds 
—the servants of the establishment are mulcted of 
a day’s pay (how little some are able to afford it, 
need we aver)—and no one person benefitted thereby. 
This is the way to go in mourning indeed ; but we 
cannot help feeling it would be more agreeable to 
reason and good policy to allow everybody to pur- 
chase his own crape and wear it after his own fashion. 
It certainly was most unfortunate, as far as the two 
theatres were concerned, that the royal death should 
have occurred the day it did. The managers, how- 
ever, had nothing to do but to bear it and make no 
sign. 





Crystat Patace.—The order which prohibited 
the opening of the theatres in London on Saturday 
se’nnight, in eonsequence of the death of the Duch- 
ess of Kent, did not extend to the Palace at Nor- 
wood, for the Saturday concert took place as usual. 
The feature of the programme was a pianoforte con- 
cert by Mr. Henry Baumer, a King’s Scholar of the 
Royal Academy, a selection from an oratorio of 
whom occasionally is performed at the Crystal Palace 
orchestral concerts. A composer naturally takes all 
possible pains with the performance of his own work 
bat the firm, clear, and decided pianoforte playing of 
Mr. Baumer should not be passed over without a 
word of acknowledgement. The piece de resistance 
of the concert was Schumann’s fourth symphony in 
D minor. With many gleams of the poetic beauty 
which is never totally absent in Schumann, the 
fourth symphony is less satisfactory than the first—in 
B flat—which Mendelssohn is said to have highly 
esteemed, and the performance of which he once con- 
ducted. Mendelssohn’s glorious violin concerto was 
played in masterly style by M. Sainton, whose unaf- 
fected expression—untainted as it is by the slightest 
tinge of exaggeration—makes us listen to his perfor- 
mance with a pleasure more completely unalloyed 
than that excited by many more celebrated virtuosi. 
M. Sainton also played his own Rigoletto fantasia, 
which is always well received, because the charming 
melodies are allowed to tell their tale in all their ori- 
ginal simplicity. The fresh voice of Miss Emily 
Spiller, a débutante, gained her an encore in Schloes- 
ser’s “ Queen of the Sea;” and she also sang the 
scena, “ Ah! forse? lui.” Madame Sainton-Dolby 
showed such good taste in selecting Haydn's lovely 
* Spirit-song,” that we were surprised at her choos- 
ing “ The skipper and his boy,” the absurdity of 





which even fine singing can never conceal. The or- 
chestra, under Mr’ Mann's directien, performed with 
great care, although want of sufficient rehearsal was | 
at times perceptible The number of visitors 


amounted to 2,966 | 


Paris. 


TANNHAUSER.—“ A second trial has come off, far 
from being more successful than the first. On the 
contrary, the public disapprobation was manifested 
with increased energy, and we do not recollect such 
another evening in the arena, ordinary so calm and 
serene, of our Grand Opera. We coveted a decisive 
judgment, and begged the judges to preserve a grave 
demeanor; but advice of this kind is easier to give 
than take. True that we can manage to dispense 
with hissing ; but to avoid laughing is another affair ; 
and, on the very first night, we involuntarily yielded 
more than once to the feeling which had irresistibly 
laid hold of the entire audience. On the second 
night precautions had been taken to guard against 
such inconvenient manifestations. The oboe solo af- 
ter the ‘Herdsman’s song,’ the redoubtable trait de 
violons, the pack of hounds, at theend of Act I., and 
the re-apparition of Venus in the third were one, 
and all suppressed. Curtailments, too, had been ef- 
fected in various places, and the rose gauze curtain 
(so decorously shutting out a logical but undramatic 
contingency) sent back to the property-room. But, 
alas! nothing could save Tannhdiuser. This time 
there was less laughter, perhaps, but a great deal 
more hissing ; and for a plain reason—the applauders 
(claque?) being numerous, the vigor of the disappro- 
bation was regulated by that of the approval. 

1 We have been assured, nevertheless, that 
Richard Wagner continues obstinate, attributes the 
check he has received in Paris to a cabal organized 
against him by his enemies. In his double capacity 
of poet and composer, the author of Tannhdiuser, is, 
doubtless, furnished with a double dose of pride, and 
should, therefgre, perhaps beg accorded a double 
amount of indulgence. This fist we willingly ex- 
tend—nay, we can even pity him, for we know of 
nothing more sad and hopeless than the fatuity, too 
common now-a-days, which induces authors to con- 
template and admire themselves in their works, and 
to pronounce in a tone of sovereign authority, with- 
ont the slightest deference to public opinion, that 
those works are good. Et vidit quod esset bonum. 

The second performance of Yannhiuser merely 
served to bring out in still bolder relief the talent and 
courage of the singers, who had to enswer in person 
for the sins of the composer. The tenor, M. Nie- 
mann, especially distinguished himself in this painful 
struggle, and the audience took care to make him un- 
derstand Ais reputation was not at stake. Mads. 
Tedesco and Marie Sax, MM. Morelli, Cazeaux, 
Coulon, and the rest, equally deserved protection 
from the storm of disapprobation, which even the 
august presence of their majesties, the emperor and 
empress, was powerless to allay.—Zevue et Gazette 
Musicale de Paris, March 24. 


On Sunday the Tannhduser was played for the 
third and last time. The theatre was crowded, the 
receipts reaching 10,000 francs. The performance 
was the stormiest of all. Never was there such an 
uproar in the Opera House. The spectators were 

rovided with whistles, and the whistling was heard 
in cadences and roulades. Wagner is certainly the 
first composer ever hissed by the aristocratic public 
of the Grand Opera. The proscenium box, situated 
above the Emperor’s was filled with hissers in straw- 
colored kids. The few partisans of Wagner and his 
music tried to defend him. In the midst of the tu- 
mult I heard the cry “ Hiss, but hear.” They hissed 
but it was impossible to hear. The storm raged not 
only in the theatre, but the foyer was also excited ; 
the hubbub resembled the roar of the sea, or the 
clamor of the Bourse on a settling day. Neverthe- 
less the opera, betrayed by its own interpreters, was 
carried on to the end. 

A burlesque of the Tannhduser, called “ Ya Mein- 
herr,” by MM. Delacour and Lambert-Thiboust, is 
about to be produced at the Varieties Theatre. 

At the close of the third performance of Tann- 
hiuser, Mr. Wagner wrote the following letter to the 
Director of the Opera : 

“ Sir—The opposition that is shown to the Zann- 
hiiuser proves to me how right you were when, at the 
beginning of this business, you made some remarks 
about the absence of the ballet and other scenic con- 
ventionalities, to which the subscribers of the Opera 
are accustomed. I regret that the nature of my 
work has prevented me from conforming to those ex- 
igencies. Now that the violence of the opposition 
does not even allow those who wish to hear it to give 
the attention necessary to appreciate it, I have no 
other honorable course to take than to withdraw it 
I beg vou to make known this decision to his excel- 
leney the Minister of State. Very respectfully, 

Ricnuarp Waener. 


“” Paris, March 25, 1861." —Phil. Bulletin. 
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Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LA TBST MU AIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piarfo Accompaniment. 


O give me back my childhood’s dreams. Ballad. 
S. Glover. 25 


A pretty song, more especially recommended to 
young singers. 


Kiicken. 25 


This new song of the popular German composer is 
areal gem. Everybody who recalls the deeply touch- 
ing strains of his ‘‘Good night, farewell” or “‘ The 
Jewish maiden” will know what he has to expect. 
Written for a Mezzo Soprano or Baritone voice: 


Mrs. Groom. 25 


Companion to a noted song of the same authoress, 
‘* Over the sea, a Jacobite song.” 


Weep not fond heart. Song. 


Come ferry me o’er. 


Flores mariani, a coollection of Catholic music, 
by Wiesel, complete. 1,00 
Ave Maria. 50 
O vos omnes. 25 
50 


These pieces make capital offertories. Organists 
will find them of great practical usefulness as well as 
sterling compositions, which will wear well with sing- 
ers and hearers. 


Trio for female voices. 
Motet for mixed voices. 
Sub tuum praesidium. Quartet. 


Fleurion. 25 


A popular French song, with the original words 
added. A pleasing effect in imitation of bells is in- 
troduced in the 


Matin Song. 





niment 
» 


Instrumental Music. 


F. Beyer. 25 


A fascinating arrangement for young players, con- 
taining most of the gems, recognized as such here, 
It makes a good piece for instruction, also, as the mel- 
odies are easily caught up by the ear, and thus make 
study easy. 


Dixie’s Land. Arranged for a Brass Band. 
D. C. Hall. 1,00 


Bands who are not yet in the possession of a good 
arrangement of this familiar air should at once got a 
copy. It is conveniently printed on stiff cards and 
suits any number of instruments from 8 to 14. 


Ne plus Ultra Polka Quadrille. J. S. Knight. 35 


The Polka Quadrille has of late become so fashion- 
able that the very few which are printed with figures 
do not satisfy the demand. Both music and figures 
of this Quadrille have the unqualified endorsement of 
a number of ‘ belles and beaux” in this metropolis, 
who have often tried it and found it really ne plus 
ultra. 


Un ballo in maschera. 


Books. 
WInwner’s Perrect GUIDE FoR THE VIOLIN. 50 
Winner’s Perrect Guipe ror THE Guitar. 50 


These volumes are the first of a new series of attrac- 
tive low priced books of instruction and music; for 
all kinds of musical instruments. They are exceed- 
ingly neat in typography, the types being clear and 
distinct and the paper and printing unexceptionable. 
The contents are of a poplar kind, comprising execel- 
lent Instructions, and a very choice collection of the 
best music of the day, 


Mvuste oy Mart —Music ix sont by mall, the expense 
about one cent on each piece at « distance will 
the convevance a mving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies Books can also be sent at the mate of one cont per 
ounce. Thik applies fo any dietance under three thousand 
miles beyoud that it le double 
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